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of them was a young woman who wanted to join her husband and
children in Manchester. She had come to London on a visit to an aunt,
and had been cut off by the General Strike. She didn't know how her
man was getting on with the children. They were regular pickles and
not old enough to look after themselves.
The engine was throbbing and presently it gave a jerk which knocked
the backs of our heads against the carriage. It did this three times and
then made a start on that journey to Manchester. We got nearly as far as
Harrow. Before then I felt a little sweat in the palms of my hands and
on my forehead. Our train was lurching in a most alarming way.
Suddenly there was a grinding of brakes, a tearing of rails, and the
whole train ran off the lines and came to a standstill.
We all jumped out. Our gentleman driver alighted and raised his
bowler hat again with a cheery smile.
'That's torn it!" he said. "So sorry! Some little thing went wrong."
We had torn up quite a bit of the permanent way.
No train went to Manchester that day.
On the following day I decided to get up North by car and learnt
from some source of information that a motor car was starting for
Manchester with room for one other passenger. The starting place was
a small pub in a mean street and when I presented myself the driver
invited me to a cup of tea while his assistant was loading up his packing
cases.
"You'll be a little uncomfortable," he warned me. "Not much space.
But I drive like a demon."
He spoke with a foreign accent and I discovered later that he was a
Greek salesman of oriental carpets. He was taking some of his stock up
to Manchester.
He had laden his car heavily. It was an open car and many large
packages were piled behind the back seat. I had a back seat. After ten
miles or so the packages slipped and I had to support them on my
shoulders. Our Greek drove undoubtedly like a demon, but a very
humorous and excitable demon with a great gift of eloquence. He
talked all the time, turning his head to tell a funny story, and then
laughing explosively. Being a Greek and needing gesture to accompany
an anecdote he took both hands off the wheel from time to time. I said
a few prayers.
We got as far as Coventry after several breakdowns. In Coventry I
saw a notice, handwritten in large characters, pasted up in a window.
"STRIKE ENDED".
It turned out to be true. Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues had
hated this strike from the beginning and had sat up night after night